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Martin Buber and Martin Heidegger 
in Dialogue 


Paul Mendes-Flohr / University of Chicago Divinity School 


In the late spring of 1957, Martin Buber and Martin Heidegger met at the 
bucolic grounds of a castle perched some three hundred meters above the 
eastern shore of Lake Constance, with a view of the Swiss Alps and the upper 
Rhine valley to the south." The two septuagenarian philosophers strolled 
for hours in animated conversation. Recalling years later their meeting, 
Buber humorously mused that they must have appeared “a la Rumpelstilt- 
skin like two dwarfs, gnomes with disproportionate large heads’—neither 
stood more than five feet two inches tall—in “chthonic” conversation, Hei- 
degger setting the cadence, fervidly gesticulating with both hands.” The 
castle, located in the township of Altreuthe, belonged to Prince Albrecht of 
Schaumburg-Lippe (1900-1984), the brother-in-law of Clemens Count Po- 
dewils (1905-78),” the general secretary of the Bavarian Academy of Fine 
Arts in Munich.” Heidegger and Buber had come to Prince Albrecht’s es- 
tate to confer together with Carl Friedrich von Weizsäcker (1912-2007), a 
physicist and philosopher of science—the eldest brother of Richard von 
Weizsacker, who in 1984 was to become the president of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany—and Count Podewils on the organization of a confer- 
ence on language (die Sprache) to take place in Munich under the auspices of 
the academy. 


! Clemens Count Podewils to Martin Buber, February 22, 1957, and May 13, 1957, ms. var. 
350/chet 588b:1, Martin Buber Archive, National and University Library, Jerusalem (here- 
after cited as MBA). The meeting took place over a period of two and a half days, from May 
29-30, 1957. See protocol: “Niederschrift der Besprechung von 29/30 5 [1957] in Altethe 
über eine geplante Sprachtagung der Akademie [der Künste] bei Albrecht von Walburgs und 
Schaumburg-Lippe,” ms. var. 350/chet 588b, MBA. 

* Hans A. Fischer-Barnicol, “Spiegelungen—Vermittlungen,” in Erinnerung an Martin Heideg- 
ger, ed. Günther Neske (Pfullingen: Neske, 1977), 71. 

* Prince Albrecht was married to Walburgis, née Baroness (Freiin) von Hirschberg, the sister 
of Podewil’s wife Sophie Dorothee. 

* Like Albrecht, Count Podewils belonged to the former Bavarian royalty. 


© 2014 by The University of Chicago. All rights reserved. 
0022-4189/2014/9401-0001$10.00 
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Between their meetings, Buber and Heidegger would take long, ram- 
bling walks on the nearby island of Mainau. “We were able,” Buber relates, 
“to laugh about ourselves, two elderly, contentious men, full of prejudices 
and resentment, less about our own than about the prejudices and resent- 
ment of our environment—here against the Jews, and there against the 
Nazi Rector.” Buber parenthetically added, “many are offended that I men- 
tion [in my writings] in one and the same breath Kant, Hegel and Heidegger.‘ 
But since this meeting [with Heidegger] I know that [my critics] are inane 
or tasteless to have contested placing Heidegger on the same rung as these 
other thinkers.”” 

These reminiscences were solicited at the time by a young theologian, 
Hans A. Fischer-Barnicol (1930-99),* who had learned that Buber’s “friendly, 
indeed conciliatory meeting with Heidegger” led to a “very vehement 
debate” among Buber’s circle of “friends in Jerusalem.”” When Fischer- 
Barnicol queried Buber about the controversy, he derisively dismissed any 
suggestion that the meeting was an expression of reconciliation: 


No, our discussion was purely matter of fact. The past remained unmastered 
[unbewdiltigt—God be praised, for we must also allow ourselves to speak bluntly 
about guilt, about forgiveness, also about the guilt of thought [Schuld des Denkens]. 
We spoke fully impartially with one another, and without defensiveness. First we 
spoke for a long time about philosophical questions, then ever more openly about 
initially suppressed theological matters—which, as you know, is for me an alien 
language. I do not know whether Heidegger had confused this exchange with a 
religious dialogue, which it was not. A religious dialogue must emerge from expe- 
rience [Erfahrung] and be addressed out of experience—and not only out of the 
experience of thought [Da muß aus Erfahrung gesprochen werden—und nicht nur aus 
Erfahrung des Denkens|.'° 


At the conclusion of their hours-long walks, Heidegger extended to Buber 
an invitation to visit him at his Hütte (cabin retreat) in the Black Forest and 


° Fischer-Barnicol, “Spiegelungen—Vermittlungen,” 91. 

See Martin Buber, “What Is Man?,” in Between Man and Man, ed. Maurice Friedman (New 
York: Macmillan, 1965), 199-220. Although often critical of Heidegger, Buber clearly regarded 
him as a philosopher of single import. On Buber’s extensive writings on Heidegger, see n. 39 
below. 

” Fischer-Barnicol, “Spiegelungen—Vermittlungen,” 91. 

* Fishcer-Barnicol first met Buber at a colloquium sponsored by the Evangelische Akademie, 
Berlin, in June 1956 and maintained a correspondence thereafter. The interview was conducted 
in the summer of 1963. 

? When queried years later by Emil Fackenheim about the controversy in Jerusalem en- 
gendered by Buber’s reputedly reconciliatory meeting with Heidegger, Gershom Scholem 
questioned the authenticity of Fischer-Barnicol’s “dreary report.” He assured Fackenheim that 
neither he nor Buber’s close friend Ernst Akiva Simon—‘“who privately sought fervidly to dis- 
suade Buber from conducting such a discussion with Heidegger”—*“knew anything that such a 
meeting actually took place.” See Gershom Scholem to Emil Fackenheim, January 24, 1979, 
ms. var. 1599, Gershom Scholem Archive, National and University Library, Jerusalem. 

1° Fischer-Barnicol, “Spiegelungen—Vermittlungen,” 91. 
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to continue their conversation. Buber declined the invitation. “A struggle 
between two elderly men is not good. And we were in agreement that this 
struggle could not be avoided . . . because a religious dialogue cannot be 
avoided.”'' Presumably this unavoidable dialogue was to be left to a youn- 
ger generation.” 

What constitutes a religious dialogue—as opposed to a philosophical and 
theological exchange—would be the implicit theme of Buber’s contribu- 
tion to the envisioned conference on language. Crucial for Buber would be 
the distinction between “the experience of thought”—that is, the experi- 
ence of the thinking “I,” which Heidegger sets apart from the appercep- 
tive self—and the experience (Erfahrung) of the latter self that is conscious 
of itself in relation to a reality external to itself. In Heidegger’s terms, the 
apperceptive self is defined by the experience of ontic entities (Seiende) as 
opposed to ontological meditations of the thinking “I,” detached as it is 
from the existential imperatives of concrete existence. 


I 


Despite the fact that—but also perhaps because—they studiously avoided 
what Buber regarded to be the difficult and truly existential questions at- 
tendant to Heidegger’s Nazi past, Buber recalled his meetings with Hei- 
degger warmly, noting that in person Heidegger is “more to my taste than 
his writings.””” In the aforementioned interview with Fischer-Barnicol, 
Buber even took the opportunity to defend Heidegger from the wide- 
spread view that he lacked a sense of humor. He thus gleefully recounted 
that “one evening [at Prince Albrecht’s castle] Heidegger read aloud from 
Johann Peter Hebel,” an early nineteenth-century German satirical poet. It 
was, Buber noted, “an enchanting, artful, indeed, enrapturing comic ren- 
dition.” 

Curiously, when Heidegger was interviewed by the same Fisher-Barnicol 
and queried whether he knew Buber, he responded as if he knew of him but 


1 Ibid., 92. 

12 Upon receiving the Peace Prize of the German Book Trade in 1953, Buber, in an address, 
spoke of the German youth, “who have grown up since those events [i.e., the Shoah] and had 
no part in the great crime, these youth, who are probably the essential life of the German 
people today, show themselves to me in a powerful inner dialectic [impelled by “the struggle 
of the human spirit against the demonry of the subhuman and the antihuman”|. The memory 
of the twelve-year reign of the homo contrahumanos has made the spirit [of German youth] 
stronger, and the task set by the spirit clearer, than they formerly were”; see Martin Buber, 
“Genuine Dialogue and the Possibilities of Peace,” in Pointing the Way: Collected Essays, trans. 
Maurice Friedman (New York: Harper & Row, 1957), 233-34. 

13 Martin Buber to Maurice Friedman, August 8, 1957, cited in Maurice Friedman, Martin 
Buber: The Life and the Work, 3 vols. (New York: Dutton, 1983), 3:116. 

'* Fischer-Barnicol, “Spiegelungen—Vermittlungen,” 90. His reference to Heidegger’s sense 
of humor was made in response to a comment by Gabriel Marcel—as reported by Fischer- 
Barnicol—that neither Marcel nor Heidegger were suited to participate in a series of radio 
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by name only.'” This feigned ignorance of Buber is not only confounding 
given the reported intensity of the two-and-a-half-day meeting at Lake Con- 
stance, which was followed during the course of over a year by several orga- 
nizational meetings for the conference on language.'® Moreover, Heidegger 
was apparently an avid reader of Buber’s Tales of the Hasidim (Erzählungen 
des Chassidim) and other of his writings as well.'” Heidegger was also eager 
to solicit if not Buber’s friendship, then his public acknowledgment.'® Re- 
garding the preparation of a Festschrift marking his seventieth birthday, 
Heidegger explicitly requested the publisher to seek a contribution from 
Buber.” The philosopher of dialogue declined, claiming poor health would 
not allow him to meet the stipulated deadline. (Buber, however, continued 
to publish apace until his death some six years later.) On another occasion 


broadcasts on “great living philosophers” that Fischer-Barnicol was then preparing. Marcel 
concurred with Heidegger that popular publicity is not appropriate for a philosopher. “Even 
if it were,” Marcel noted, “we would not have the slightest chance of competing with Brigitte 
Bardot for popularity.” Buber found the comment not particularly amusing. For, as he con- 
ceded, he had been a “star” from early on and found it to be a “nuisance.” He ironically at- 
tributed his ambiguous status as a celebrity to his beard, which he had originally grown to cover 
a harelip acquired at birth. As the beard gained fullness, he bemusedly observed, people took 
him for a prophet. “Believe me,” he told his interlocutor, “I would shave this wonderful beard 
off, but then I would destroy my image. Hmmm. So [I am] akin to Brigitte Bardot after all” 
(ibid., 89-90). Taken by Buber’s self-irony, Fischer-Barnicol then queried him about Hei- 
degger’s putative failing in this respect, begetting Buber’s protest that Heidegger was bereft of 
a sense of humor. 

© Ibid., 93. 

16 Their exchange, as we shall presently see, was conducted through third parties, however. 
There is but one extant and very brief letter by Heidegger to Buber, and this too is addressed 
indirectly, namely, through Wilhelm Hoffmann, then director of the Landesbibliothek in 
Stuttgart (see n. 19 below). I wish to thank Ulrich von Bülow, who is responsible for the Martin 
Heidegger Collection at the Deutsches Literaturarchiv, Marbach am Neckar, for this infor- 
mation. 

17 On Heidegger’s early reading of Buber’s Hasidic tales, see Otto Poeggeler, The Paths of 
Heidegger’s Life and Thought, trans. John Bailiff (Atlantic Highlands, NJ: Humanities Press, 
1997), 67. At a gathering of students after a lecture he gave in Heidelberg in October 1930, 
Heidegger asked the host to bring him a copy of Buber’s edition of the parables of Chung-tzu 
and began to read aloud from a few of its legends: “With the interpretation he offered of [the 
legends], Heidegger unexpectedly drew closer to [the students] than he had with his difficult 
lecture, which remained inaccessible to most of them.” See Heinrich Weigard Petzet, En- 
counters and Dialogue with Martin Heidegger, 1929-1976, trans. Pavis Emad and Kenneth Maly 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1993), 18-19. 

18 One can only speculate why Heidegger was eager to acquire this acknowledgment and 
what it entailed and signified for him. At the conclusion of this essay, I suggest that solicitation 
of Buber’s acknowldgement was prompted by a different conception of dialogue and recon- 
ciliation than that of Buber’s. I do not intend to rule out the possibility that Heidegger had 
additional motives as well, namely, some gesture toward public rehabilitation by one who was 
widely considered by postwar Germany as an “Erzjude”—an arch-Jew. That Buber consistently 
refused to grant this acknowledgment apparently profoundly grieved Heidegger. 

19 Günther Neske to Martin Buber, April 9, 1959: “zum 70. Geburtstag von Herrn Professor 
Dr. Martin Heidegger, am 26.09.1959, soll in meinem Verlag eine Festschrift erscheinen. ... 
Ich glaube, daß Herr Professor Heidegger sich über einen Beitrag von Ihnen sehr freuen 
würde.” Buber declined, curtly explaining that due to a prolonged illness he was unable to 
undertake any “substantial literary obligations. . . . I cannot therefore to my great regret accede 
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in the summer of 1959 Heidegger wrote Wilhelm Hoffmann (1901-86),”’ the 
director of the state library in Stuttgart, requesting that he inform Buber, 
who was then visiting Germany, of a lecture on Hölderlin he was to deliver 
at the Bebenhausen monastery, which hosts the Hölderlin Archive, under 
the auspices of the library.”' His eagerness to court Buber’s “acknowledg- 
ment” is beclouded by his seeming paradoxical distancing of himself from 
Buber when queried by third parties about their relationship. At a discus- 
sion in 1964 with a small group of philosophers in Heidelberg, Heidegger 
was asked rather insistently by “a young American professor” how he re- 
garded Buber’s thought. Palpably perplexed by the question, Heidegger 
hesitantly replied: “Buber hardly dealt with [my] basic question,” quickly add- 
ing that he “was however not sure.””” Heidegger’s hesitation to acknowl- 
edge publicly his relationship with Buber and familiarity with his writings 
may be due to his reluctance to engage in the kind of dialogue demanded 
by Buber. Or he may have been simply confused, if not offended by Buber’s 
resolute refusal to continue their conversation, at least on terms other than 
which Buber deemed existentially appropriate. From a conversation with 
Heidegger in the early winter of 1964, Fischer-Barnicol had the feeling that 
Heidegger was still deeply troubled by his failed relationship with Buber 
and, accordingly, wrote the Jewish sage, “I am again and again moved to 
believe that it might, indeed, be correct and good were you to grant Hei- 


to your request” (Martin Buber to Günther Neske, April 16, 1959). Both letters are in ms. var. 
350/539a 1:1, MBA. Neske also sought at the behest of Heidegger to solicit a contribution to 
his Festschrift from Paul Celan; the poet also declined, offering a reason similar to that of 
Buber. See James K. Lyon, Paul Celan and Martin Heidegger: An Unresolved Conversation, 195 1- 
1970 (Baltimore: John Hopkins University Press, 2006), 99-100. 

2 Martin Heidegger to Wilhelm Hoffmann, July 8, 1959, Martin Heidegger Collection, 
Deutsches Literaturarchiv, Marbach am Necker. A copy of this letter is also in ms. var. 350/ 
267c:1, MBA. 

*! For information on the background of the letter, I am grateful to Ulrich von Bülow (e-mail 
communication, dated July 7, 2003). The lecture “Hölderlins Erde und Himmel” was first 
delivered at a conference of the Hölderlin-Gesellschaft in Munich on June 6, 1959; cf. Martin 
Heidegger, Gesamtausgabe, vol. 4, Erläuterung zu Hölderlins Dichtung (Frankfurt: Klosermann, 
1981), 152. From Buber’s date book (now in the MBA), it is neither clear whether he attended 
the lecture nor whether he, in fact, met with Heidegger. The date book indicates that on the 
day of the lecture he was in the vicinity of the Bebenhausen monastery, but among all the 
appointments scheduled for that day there is no indication that he intended to attend the lec- 
ture. The date book does, however, indicate that he at least considered meeting Heidegger on 
the day after the lecture. Writing Heidegger’s name in abbreviated form (namely, “Heid”)— 
which is uncustomary for Buber—he placed a question mark after the name and then crossed 
it out with a bold stroke. This scribal inscription not only suggests that he might not have met 
Heidegger but also perhaps a pronounced ambivalence about that prospect on Buber’s part. 
A year earlier, Buber did attend a lecture by Heidegger on Stefan George’s poem “Das Wort.” 
See Werner Kraft, Gespräche mit Martin Buber (Munich: Kösel-Verlag, 1966), 80. Under the title 
“Diecten und Denker: Zu Stefan Georges Gedicht Das Wort,” Heidegger’s lecture was held at 
the Burgtheater of Vienna on May 11, 1958. The lecture is published as “Das Wort,” in Martin 
Heidegger, Unterwegs zur Sprache (Pfullingen: Neske, 1959), 217-38. 

2? Hans Fischer-Barnicol to Martin Buber, November 3, 1964, ms. var. 350/206b:4, MBA. 
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degger’s wish to have [another] talk with him. Perhaps it will help him?””? 
Buber seems not to have replied. 


II 


Buber’s relationship with the Bavarian Academy of Fine Arts preceded his 
acquaintance with Heidegger, occasioned by the preparations for the con- 
ference on language. In the spring of 1954 the president of the academy, 
the renowned stage designer Emil Preetorius (1883-1973),”' wrote Buber 
to invite him to give a lecture at the academy on art and “the problem of 
man.”” Buber gratefully accepted and after a further exchange of letters 
suggested as his lecture title “Man and His Image” (Der Mensch und sein 
Gebild).”° In explaining the title, he wrote that “it will allow me to develop 
more fully what I adumbrated in some twenty lines in an earlier essay 
[Urdistanz und Beziehung”’| about art.”** The lecture was held at the acad- 
emy on November 9, 1954. Buber’s visit to the academy also occasioned an 
apparently lively discussion on language with Count Podewils. In a letter 
dated April 30, 1955, Count Podewils recalled their conversation, in which 
they discussed Buber’s Bible translation and its distinctive use of archaic 
layers of the German language. Count Podewils was particularly taken by 
Buber’s “rendering of the account of creation.” To which Buber tersely 
replied, “billiger gibt es die Sprache nicht her”—the German language is 
incapable of yielding the event of creation more perfectly than with its ar- 
chaic poetic registers. Concurring with Buber’s apodictic claim, Count Po- 
dewils notes the “rhythmic primal principle of our language—unexcavated, 
indeed, buried in the rubble of later layers—draws one like a vortex into a 
maelstrom.—This must take place at least once, if the self and the funda- 
mental ethical power of the ‘T is not to remain suppressed by the regnant 
universal ‘I.’” And Count Podewils significantly adds, “The fact that Hit- 
ler degraded archaic German (das Germanische) to something horrifying 
and ludicrous should not lead us to project back what he did onto the pri- 
mal origins of the language. This would only empower an evil of our age— 


* Ibid. 

* Preetorius’s letter is not extant. See Martin Buber to Emil Preetorius, April 10, 1954, in 
which Buber acknowledges Preetorius’s invitation. The original copies of Buber’s correspon- 
dence with Preetorius are housed in the archives of the Bavarian Academy of Fine Arts, which 
provided photocopies of the letters to the Martin Buber Archive (ms. var. 350/591a:1) and to 
which I refer. 

* Ibid. 

°° See also Martin Buber, Der Mensch und sein Gebild (Heidelberg: Schneider, 1955), and “Man 
and His Image-Work,” trans. M. Friedman, in The Knowledge of Man: Selected Essays, ed. M. 
Friedman (London: Allen & Unwin, 1965), 139-55. 

”” Martin Buber, Urdistanz und Beziehung (Heidelberg: Schneider, 1951). Buber specifies 
where in this article he alluded to the question of art and the problem of man (28-29); see 
“Distance and Relation,” in Knowledge of Man, 56-57. 

?8 Martin Buber to Emil Preetorius, April 10, 1954., ms. var. 350/591a:1, MBA. 
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one of many—for it would be tantamount to what the English call ‘reading 
the future back into the past.’””” With great intensity Buber and Count 
Podewils exchanged letters between Jerusalem and Munich in which they 
discussed the nature of the German language and the problems of language 
in general. At one point in their epistolary dialogue, Buber broached the 
idea of a conference on language.” And it was also Buber who urged Count 
Podewils to solicit the participation of Heidegger, a proposal that Count Po- 
dewils accepted with alacrity.”' Upon speaking with Heidegger, Count Po- 
dewils wrote Buber: “Martin Heidegger, who on his return home from a 
lecture in Vienna [came to Munich] to discuss the proposed conference on 
language, was very impressed by your readiness to collaborate with him.””” 
Heidegger indicated that he shared Buber’s conviction that without the 
participation of Carl von Weizsäcker, the project would come to naught. He 
was also amenable to meeting with Buber (and von Weizsäcker) for a “pre- 
liminary meeting” (Vorbesprechung), mentioned at the beginning of this es- 
say, at Prince Albrecht’s estate on the shores of Lake Constance. Indeed, 
Heidegger was even ready to cancel a previously contracted speaking en- 
gagement in order to accommodate Buber’s schedule.”” 

That it was Buber who initiated the collaboration with Heidegger is, as 
one would say in German, merkwürdig—rather astounding. For Buber had 
been a consistent critic of Heidegger. A few years earlier he published in 
Merkur (“the German journal for European Thought,” founded just after 
the Second World War to revalorize “good old Enlightenment values”) an 
article in which he sternly castigated Heidegger’s embrace of National So- 
cialism.** Upon receiving Buber’s article, the co-editor of Merkur, Joachim 


*° Count Podewils to Martin Buber, April 30, 1955, ms. var. 350/588b, MBA. 

°° Count Podewils to Martin Buber, July 30, 1956, ms. var. 350/588b, MBA. Buber may have 
first raised the idea of the conference earlier that month when he came to Munich to deliver 
yet another lecture at the academy. The lecture, “Dem Gemeinschaftlichen folgen,” dealt with 
Heraclitus, who, as Buber underscored, taught that humans have one cosmos in common as is 
manifest in the Logos that dwells in the word: "Meaning can be in word because it [the word] 
is in being”; cf. Hermann Alexander Diels, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, ed. Walther Kranz 
(1903; rev. ed., Berlin: Weidmann, 1934-37), 22B2. Buber, “What Is Common to All,” in 
Knowledge of Man, 88; cf. “Ich halte Heideggers Heraklit-Interpretation fiir absolut falsch” 
(Martin Buber to Maurice Friedman, August 11, 1951, Briefwechsel, 3:291). 

31 Count Podewils to Martin Buber, October 1, 1956, ms. var. 350/588b:14, MBA. 

32 Count Podewils to Martin Buber, November 9, 1956, ms. var. 350/588b:15, MBA. 

33 Emil Preetorius to Martin Buber, May 27, 1957, ms. var. 350/591a:1, MBA. 

** Heidegger “summons all of the power of his thoughts and words in order to distinguish 
him, the ‘Coming One,’ from all that has been. To one who observes the way in which Hei- 
degger now speaks of the historical, there can be no doubt that it is current history, which has 
pulled up those seeds and planted in their place a belief in the entirely new. How this had 
gradually come about can be clearly seen if one compares with one another the occasional 
utterances of different stages, for example, the Rectoral address of May 1933, with a manifesto 
to the students of November 3 of the same year. In the first, Heidegger praises in general terms 
‘the glory and the greatness’ of the successful ‘insurrection’ [Aufbruch|. In the second, the 
sinister leading personality of the then current history is proclaimed as ‘the present and future 
German reality and its law’” (Martin Buber, “Religion and Modern Thinking,” in Eclipse of God: 


8 
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Moras (1902-61), dashed off a letter with the request that Buber modify his 
criticism of Heidegger: “The wounds of the postwar era are already great. 
Must we make them worse?”” Buber respectfully rejected Moras’s im- 
plorations, beseeching him to understand that whereas he, Moras, refers to 
“metaphorical wounds, I am talking about real wounds, millions of them.””° 
Buber’s critique of Heidegger was not merely ethical, however. It was phil- 
osophical, “ad rem rather than ad hominem.””” Reaching back to his inaugural 
course of lectures at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem in 1938,” he wrote 
a series of lectures and essays critical of Heidegger’s ontology, of his reading 
of the poet Hölderlin, of his interpretation of Heraclitus, and, of his brand 
of existentialism and its political implications.” In the very first lecture he 


Studies in the Relation between Religion and Philosophy, trans. Maurice S. Friedman et al. [New York: 
Harper, 1952], 76-77); see too “Religion und Modernes Denken,” Merkur 1, no. 2 (February 
1952): 101-20. 

* Joachim Moras to Martin Buber, December 24, 1951, ms. var. 350/chet 9, MBA. Moras’s 
coeditor, Hans Paeschke (1911-91) also wrote Buber with a similar request that he modify his 
criticism of Heidegger: “Und ich bitte im vorhinein um Ihre Nachsicht, wenn ich mir zu einem 
Punkte eine Bermerkung, die als Frage und als Bitte gedacht ist, erlaube. Sie kommt aus der 
Perspektive des Redakteurs einer Zeitschrift in Deutschland und eines, der regelmässig die bei 
Baden-Baden auf der Bühlerhöhe stattfindenden Vorträge und Versammlungen Heideggers 
in den letzen zwei Jahren aus der Nähe verfolgen konnte. Ich persönlich glaube, dass Ihre 
überaus ernsten Zweifel gegenüber Heidegger in dem Schlussabschnitt des 1. Teils berechtigt 
sind. Ich meine jedoch zu spüren, dass Heidegger sich selbst in einer Entwicklung befindet, 
die gerade im gegenwärtigen Zeitpunkt schwer abzusehen ist. Jedenfalls lässt sie eine Ent- 
wicklung in dem von Ihnen gemeinten positiven Sinn durchaus offen... . . Wenn ich einmal 
aus der Perspektive der hier um Heidegger versammelten Jugend sprechen darf, welche in 
den Nachkriegsjahren den Gefährdungen eines sich als rein atheistischen verkündenen Ex- 
istentialismus besonders stark ausgesetzt war—so meine ich zu spüren, dass Heideggers Wir- 
kung auf diese Jugend in den letzten Jahren gerade demgegenüber ein positives Element 
hatte. Dies hat uns, wie ich offen ausprechen darf, dazu geführt, Heidegger vorschiedentlich 
um einen Beitrag im ‘Merkur’ zu bitten. So sehr wir eine gewisse Schärfe, die jedem reinen 
und konsequenten Denken innewohnen muss, sich im Hinlick auf eine Diskussion begrüssen, 
so heikel im Sinne von uneasy [sic] würde diese Lage werden, sollten sehr persönliche Wunden 
wieder aufgerissen werden und subjektive Schmerzen den Prozess der geistigen Auseinan- 
dersetzung trüben. Und so wende ich mich denn im Vertrauen auf Ihre Autorität wie Ihre 
Güte mit der Frage an Sie, ob eine Milderung des Schlussabschnittes des ersten Teils Ihrer 
Arbeit an einigen Stellen möglich sei” (Hans Paeschke an Martin Buber, December 20, 1951, 
ms. var. 350/563d, MBA). 

°° Cited in Friedman, Buber: The Life and the Work, 3:116. Buber was apparently prepared 
to modify some of the wording of his critique of Heidegger but not to make any substantial 
emendations. See Hans Paeschke an Martin Buber, January 4, 1952, ms. var. 350/563d, MBA. 

°T David Novak, “Buber’s Critique of Heidegger,” Modern Judaism 5, no. 2 (May 1985): 120. 

38 Martin Buber, “What Is Man?,” in Between Man and Man, trans. Ronald Gregor Smith 
(London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trübner, 1947), 150-51, 199-200, and 220-21. The lectures were 
delivered in Hebrew; the translation, however, is from the German version “Was ist der Mensch?” 

” To name but the most extensive critiques of Heidegger penned by Buber: “Die Verwirkli- 
chung des Menschen: Zur Anthropologie Martin Heideggers,” in Philosophia (Belgrade, 1938): 
289-308, The Problem of Man {in Hebrew] (Tel Aviv, 1943), Between Man and Man, trans. R. G. 
Smith (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1947), Zur Situation der Philosophie (1948), reprinted 
in Buber, Nachlese (Heidelberg: Schneider, 1968), 136-38, “Dem Gemeinschaftlichen folgen,” 
Die Neue Rundschau 68, no. 4 (October-November 1956): 582-600, “Seit ein Gespräch wir sind, 
Ludwig Strauss zum Gedächtnis,” in Hölderlin-Jahrbuch (Tübingen: Siebeck, 1960), 11:210-11. 
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delivered in Germany after the war, upon receiving the Goethe Prize from 
the city of Hamburg in 1953,“ Buber spoke of “the validity and limitations 
of the political principle,” with a clear allusion to Carl Schmitt’s Manichean 
conception of the political, in particular, and more generally to the political 
and historiosophical ethos that abetted the horror from which Europe had 
just emerged. He traces this ultimately pernicious ethos to the philosophical 
tendency inaugurated by Hegel to assign to history an ontological auton- 
omy. The consequent rendering of historical time and its political manifes- 
tations as inherently self-validating attained, Buber argued, quintessential 
expression with Heidegger’s ontological affirmation of history as the locus 
of truth or, rather, aletheia, the “disclosure” of the meaning of being: “The 
existentialism of Heidegger is... rooted in Hegel’s thought, but at a deeper 
level, indeed the deepest possible level. For Hegel world history is the abso- 
lute process in which the spirit attains the consciousness of itself; so for 
Heidegger historical existence is the illumination of being itself; in neither 
[Hegel nor Heidegger] is there room for a suprahistorical reality that sees 
history and judges it.”*" 

Despite his unequivocal condemnation of Heidegger’s intellectual alle- 
giance to National Socialism, Buber was eager to engage Heidegger in 
philosophical debate. Indeed, as he explained to a Jewish colleague, he 
justified his encounter with Heidegger by explaining, “I have already said 
what I have to say against him.”*” (He was presumably referring to his earlier 
article in Merkur or perhaps to his conversations with Heidegger at the 
shores of Lake Constance.) Having expressly stated his ad hominem cri- 
tique, he was now ready to engage Heidegger ad rem and to explore with 
him issues of common concern, while exposing what he regarded to be the 
conceptual flaws of Heidegger’s ontology. As is systematically explicated in a 
recently published 500-page monograph by a young German scholar, Meike 
Siegfried, Buber and Heidegger may be understood as sharing a similar 
project. Both sought to overcome, Siegfried forcefully argues, the modern 
conception of the cognitive subject as propounded by philosophers from 
Descartes to Husserl. Siegfried’s meticulous study is thus appropriately titled 
Abkehr vom Subjekt (Turning away [departing] from the subject). Buber’s I- 
Thou relation and Heidegger’s existence-in-the-world are so constructed 
as to wrench philosophy from what they deemed to be its myopic focus on 


* Although the award was announced in 1951, Buber only gave his acceptance address in 
June 1953. 

*! Martin Buber, “The Validity and Limitations of the Political Principle,” in Pointing the Way, 
trans. and ed. Maurice Friedman (New York: Harper, 1957), 215. 

* Martin Buber to Maurice Friedman (n.d.), cited in Friedman, Buber: The Life and the Work, 
3:172. 

®M. Siegfried, Abkehr vom Subjekt: Zum Sprachdenken bei Heidegger und Buber (Freiburg: Alber, 
2010). 
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the isolated subject of cognition. And both ultimately turn to language, or 
more precisely the speech act as the fulcrum liberating thought from its so- 
lipsistic subject-centeredness. Yet Buber, who assigned to dialogical speech 
the exigent role of revitalizing humanism from the spiritual debris left in 
the wake of the war, felt that Heidegger’s conception of language was in- 
adequate to the task. As we have seen, after his initial encounter with Hei- 
degger at Prince Albrecht’s estate, Buber realized their exchange would per- 
force be limited to philosophical issues, and bracket lingering questions 
of Heidegger’s endorsement of Hitler’s regime, precluding what Buber 
would regard to be a genuine dialogue. Buber was undoubtedly aware that 
although Heidegger celebrated the fascist aspects of National Socialism—as 
representing modern humanity’s resistance to “global technology’—and pro- 
moted the exclusion of the Jews from the cultural and social life of Ger- 
many, he did not sanction their mass extermination.’ This might mitigate 
Heidegger’s “guilt,” but it certainly does not exonerate him from support- 
ing the heinous political crimes of National Socialism, certainly not in Bu- 
ber’s eyes.” 

There was perhaps a more fundamental consideration that prompted 
Buber to engage Heidegger in philosophical debate and to overlook, as it 
were, his association with National Socialism—and for that matter to col- 
laborate with Count Podewils and Preetorius of the Bavarian Academy of 
Fine Arts, who like most of the other participants in the organization of the 
conference on language had as conservative intellectuals at least tacitly 
supported the Third Reich. Even von Weizsäcker, whose prestige as a 
postwar German public intellectual and peace activist was deemed crucial 
to ensuring the credibility of the conference, played a prominent role in 
Nazi Germany’s attempt to develop a nuclear bomb.*° Buber’s motive to 
engage these individuals in a public forum on what he regarded as the ur- 
gent task of reaffirming humanism may possibly be discerned from the 
address he gave upon receiving in September 1953 the Peace Prize of the 
German Book Trade. Before an audience of dignitaries gathered at Frank- 
furt’s historic Paulskirche, Buber unflinchingly spoke of “the memory of 
the twelve year reign of homo contrahumanos,” of what we now call the Shoah. 
He proceeded to present himself as a “survivor,” who, widely perceived to be 
an “arch-Jew” (Erzjude), was “chosen as a symbol.” As a symbol, he recog- 
nized it to be his “duty” not to forget that “a considerable number of Ger- 


“ Heidegger, introduction to What Is Metaphysics?, trans. Gregory Fried and Richard Polt 
(1943; repr., New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 2000), 213. 

* “And what am I that I could here presume to ‘forgive’?” (Buber, “Genuine Dialogue and 
the Possibilities of Peace,” 232). 

* John Cornwell, Hitler’s Scientists: Science, War and the Devil’s Pact (New York: Viking, 2003), 
232-33; Mark Walker, Nazi Science: Myth, Truth, and the German Atomic Bomb (New York: Plenum, 
1995), 124-25, 144-49, 265-66. 
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mans . . . killed millions of my people in a systematically prepared and 
executed procedure whose organized cruelty cannot be compared with 
any previous historical event.” Buber then spoke of “the great many who 
knew that a monstrous event was taking place and did not oppose it. But 
my heart, which is acquainted with the weakness of men, refuses to con- 
demn my neighbor for not prevailing upon himself to become a martyr.” 
He noted yet another category of men and women who in effect passively 
played a role in the horror that befell his people, namely, those who chose 
to remain “ignorant,” who, fearful of facing the bitter reality that “lay be- 
hind the rumors which were circulating.” Then there were the heroic few 
who actively resisted, prepared to pay the dreadful price of martyrdom. 
Yet as a symbol, Buber continued, it was also his duty to “step out of mem- 
ory into the present.” The vox humana must be awakened and heard once 
again—but, Buber underscored, not only listened to: “it must be answered 
and led out of the lonely monologue into the awakening dialogue of the 
peoples.” Nota bene the corporate noun peoples (Völker). “Peoples must en- 
gage in talk with another [die Völker müssen ins Gespräch kommen] .. . if 
the devastated life of the earth [is to] renew itself.”*” The universal compass 
of this challenge is attested to by the fact that Buber contributed the prize 
money attached to the Peace Prize and the earlier Goethe Prize to an or- 
ganization in the Israel promoting Arab-Jewish coexistence. 


47 Buber, “Genuine Dialogue and the Possibilities of Peace,” 234—35, and Martin Buber, “Das 
echte Gesprach und die Méglichkeit des Friedens,” in Nachlese (Heidelberg: Schneider, 1966), 
219-30. Buber was initially hesitant to return to postwar Germany, despite recurrent invitations 
to do so. In March 1950, for instance, the Evangelical theologian Karl Heinrich Rengstorf 
(1903-92) wrote Buber, urging him to follow the example of Rabbi Leo Baeck (1873-1956) 
and the Orientalist Alfred Wiener (1885-1964) and agree to come to Germany and participate 
in a conference under the general rubric of the “Church and Judaism” (Briefwechsel, 3:239-40). 
Buber declined, as he had other, ever-increasing invitations. He explained his reluctance to 
accept these invitations and “to take part in the activity of German public institutions.” For 
such activity would demand “a degree of association of which I do not feel myself capable” 
(Martin Buber to Alfred Döblin, April 26, 1950, in Briefwechsel, 3:249). In December 1951, he 
was informed that he was awarded the annual Goethe Prize of the University of Hamburg. His 
acceptance of the prize raised a storm of protest in the Jewish world. In apparent response, 
Buber wrote the chair of the Goethe Prize committee that he could not allow himself to deliver 
a lecture at the award ceremony: “As much as it has been granted me in every genuine meeting 
with a German to accept him without reservation as a person . . . it has still not been possible for 
me up to this time to overcome the facelessness [Antlitzlosigkeit] of the German public, which 
has persisted for me since the events of 1938 and afterwards. ... Among the burdens which the 
history of this age has laid upon me, I experience this as one of the most difficult” (Martin 
Buber to Bruno Schnell, January 25, 1952, in Briefwechsel, 3:310). A turning point occurred 
upon reading an offprint sent to him by the German Catholic theologian Romano Guardini, 
Verantwortung: Gedanke zur jüdischen Frage; eine Universitätsrede (Munich, 1952). In a brief note of 
three short sentences, Buber wrote Guardini—whom he had known since the end of World 
War I and who was later to participate in the conference on language—that a copy of his 
lecture had already been “circulating” in Jerusalem and that “upon reading it I noted that 
something had changed for me: It was once again possible for me to speak publicly in Ger- 
many” (Martin Buber to Romano Guardini, December 12, 1952, in Briefwechsel, 3:323). 
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III 


Due to seemingly interminable scheduling problems, the Vorbesprechung for 
the conference on language first took place in late May 1957.“ Count 
Podewils prepared a protocol of the meeting, which was summarized in a 
letter penned by Preetorius and addressed jointly to Buber, Heidegger, and 
von Weizsäcker, who together in effect constituted an organizing commit- 
tee for the planned conference on language." As president of the Bavarian 
Academy of Fine Arts, Preetorius thanked them for their constructive de- 
liberations that, as he put it with oblique delicacy, not only “bridged spatial 
distance.” As the official convener of the conference, Preetorius explained 
that it was his task to accentuate their “common concern for the fate of 
language, for the endangered relation of human beings to language.” 
Turning to practical matters, Preetorius noted that he was in accord with 
the recommendation that Buber should open the conference and that a 
full evening be allotted for his lecture and a subsequent discussion. The 
title of Buber’s lecture was to be tentatively titled “Die Eigentlichkeit des 
Wortes” (The authenticity of the word). 

Preetorius expressed reservations about the suggestion to invite Frie- 
drich Gogarten (1887-1967) to deliver the closing lecture on “Die Sprache 
der Verkündigung” (The language of proclaiming [the Gospel, or God’s 
Word)]). In spite of his esteem for the Protestant theologian, Preetorious 
reasoned, one should perhaps renege on his participation in order to al- 
low Buber to eschew a focus on the Hebrew Bible in order to develop his 
“fundamental position” on “language as dialogue” (Sprache als Gespräch). As 
Preetorius somewhat awkwardly put it, “a conference with Gogarten and 
the Catholic [namely, the Jesuit theologian Karl Rahner, whom Buber had 
apparently suggested inviting”'] could all too easily slide into the philoso- 
phy of religion” (die Tagung mit Gogarten und dem Katholiken [koennte] 
zu sehr in Religionsphilosophie geraten).”” The title of Heidegger’s lecture 
is given in the protocol without comment as “Die Herkunft der Sprache” 
(The origin of language). Finally, Preetorius urged the organizing commit- 
tee to include in the conference program a lecture on poetry, reminding 


*® See protocol: “Niederschrift der Besprechung von 29/30 5 [1957] in Altethe über eine 
geplante Sprachtagung der Akademie [der Künste] bei Albrecht von Walburgs und Schaumburg- 
Lippe,” ms. var. 350/chet 588b, MBA. 

* Emil Preetorius to Martin Buber, Martin Heidegger, and von Weizsäcker, June 4, 1957, 
ms. var. 350/file 588b:28, MBA. In response to my request that he share with me any remi- 
niscences of his meetings with Buber, followed by extensive correspondence, Professor 
Weizsächer tersely replied, “Leider, habe ich keine Erinnerung mehr an die gemeinsamen 
Begegenungen in der fünfziger Jahren” (personal correspondence, October 14, 2003). 

»° See protocol: “Niederschrift der Besprechung von 29/30 5 [1957] in Altethe über eine 
geplante Sprachtagung der Akademie [der Kiinste] bei Albrecht von Walburgs und Schaumburg- 
Lippe,” ms. var. 350/chet 588b, MBA. 

>! Podewils to Buber, June 28, 1957, ms. var. 350/588b:39, MBA; the definite article was 
emphasized in the original text. 

5? Ibid. 
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them that the academy is an institution promoting the creative arts, hence, 
a consideration of poetry and the problem of language would be most 
appropriate. He suggested that the committee consider inviting Ernst 
Jünger—*ein bewährter Autor”—a well-established, proven author.” The sug- 
gestion to include Jünger in the program is indicative of the conservative 
leanings of Preetorius. To be sure, Jiinger was an exceedingly popular au- 
thor in the immediate post-World War II years in Germany, who despite his 
studied distance from National Socialism had pronounced fascist and anti- 
Semitic views, which he never recanted." 

Consequent to a lecture tour in the United States, Buber could not at- 
tend a second preparatory meeting that took place in March 1958 and at 
which Heidegger was joined by the musicologist Theodor Georgiades and 
the Catholic theologian Romano Guardini. Heidegger expressed a certain 
frustration that Buber did not participate, apparently interpreting it as 
indicative of a measure of ambivalence on Buber’s part. In a letter to Count 
Podewils dated June 11, 1958, he complains, “mit Buber bleibt die Sache 
schwierig” (with Buber matters remain difficult), and expresses his ap- 
prehension that Buber will in the end “cancel” his participation in the 
conference.” Buber, nonetheless, did take part in the next and decisive 
meeting, which took place in Munich on June 24, 1958; this time Buber and 
Heidegger were joined by Georgiades, Guardini, von Weizsäcker, Pree- 
torius, Count Podewils, and the literary scholar Curt Hohoff, who repre- 
sented the Berlin Akademie der Ktinste, which was to host a rerun of the 
conference. From the protocol of this meeting it is clear that at the center 
of the conference would be the lectures by Buber and Heidegger. The pro- 
tocol provides a brief synopsis of both their lectures, and only theirs. Buber’s 
lecture, which is now titled “Das Wort, das gesprochen wird” (the word that is 
spoken) is described as intending to consider: “language as it is now spoken, 
in the sense that it is spoken to another person, that is, the act of speech [der 
Actus der Sprache]; accordingly, language insofar as it is actually spoken. Actus 
is a process, in which humans actively participate. Instead of ‘actually’ one 
could just as well say: spokenness [ Gesprochenheit|. Accordingly it may be stated 
that it is precisely genuine spokenness that is the means to heal the decline 
of language, namely, the act of speech.” Heidegger would also consider lan- 
guage as Gesprochenheit, the act of being addressed and speaking. His lec- 


53 Emil Preetorius to Buber, Heidegger, and von Weizsächer, June 4, 1957, ms. var. 350, file 
555b:28, MBA. 

54 See Daniel Morat, Von der Tat zur Gelassenheit. Konservatives Denker bei Martin Heidegger, Ernst 
Jünger und Friedrich Georg Jünger (Göttigen: Wallstein Verlag, 2007), 353-56. Jünger was very 
close to Podewils and especially his wife, the poet Sophie Dorthea (neé Freiin von Hirschberg). 

55 Cited in a letter from Podewils to Buber, July, 11, 1958, ms. var. 350/588b:39, MBA. 

°° “Niederschrift über die Vorsprechung zu der Vortragreihe ‘Die Sprach’ am 24. Juni 1958, 
16,00 Uhr, München 22, Prinz Carl-Palais, Königstrasse 1”; a copy of the protocol is in ms. var. 
350/chet 588b, MBA. 
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ture, which still bore the title “Die Herkunft des Wortes,” is summarized in 
the protocol according to key concepts: 


The Word—experienced as the saying of being [Sage des Seins], which of course can 
also be read as the Myth or the Story of Being). Origin: to approach the essence of 
man. Man is—compare Heracleitus Fragment 50 [“Not if one listens to me but to 
the Logos, it is wise to agree that all is one.”|—the one who is addressed from Being 
as logos; he speaks only accordingly, namely, as the one so addressed. The theme of 
the lecture may be rendered with one central idea: The Essence of Language: the 
Language of Essence [Das Wesen der Sprache: die Sprache des Wesens]. On both sides of 
the colon the nouns denote something different. In “the essence of language,” es- 
sence denotes whatness, essentia, whereas language denotes the spoken declaration 
[die sprechende Verlautbarung —the address and its spokenness. In the phrase “Lan- 
guage of Essence,” essence is conceived verbally [as an event]; and being as the 
fullness of presence [Anwesenheit], that is, language as saying, allowing one to catch 
sight [of being]. The essence of language is the saying of being. We speak only as 
one who stands in relation to being. Man is only the instantiation of this relation.” 


Perhaps in order to capture the spoken word as an event, Heidegger 
changed the title of his lecture, under which it was presented at the con- 
ference, to “Der Weg zur Sprache” (The way to language).’” 

Before considering in detail Buber’s and Heidegger’s contrasting un- 
derstanding of what constitutes the act of speech, or the spokenness of 
language, I should like to turn briefly to an exchange between Buber and 
Guardini, as recorded in the protocol of the June 1958 meeting. Their 
exchange illuminates what Buber means by religious dialogue. Buber re- 
quested Guardini to define more precisely how he understood “religious” 
as given in the proposed title of his, Guardini’s, lecture, namely, “The 
Religious Word.” “The question boils down,” averred Buber, “to whether it 
is conceivable that God speaks, and that man replies? Does the word that 
stems [from God] and the [human] word that comes in response have a 
specific character?” The protocol goes on to note that “Herr Buber further 
expounds upon the question, ‘Can God and His word be universally spo- 
ken, that is, to individuals [Menschen] for whom neither God nor his Word 
have any reality? How may we deal with such a theme [as “the religious 
word”] such that the unbeliever can receive it?” Responding to this latter 
question, Guardini remarks: “In order for this to happen li-e., for the un- 
believer to be receptive to God’s address] . . . [my] lecture must touch upon 
the Word of the Proclamation [Wort der Verkündigung].” To which Buber 
replied by explaining that what “he meant [is] precisely an ‘unbounded’ 
word, which does not come from the realm of the religious, so as to meet 
the reality of nonbelievers, in which the word can penetrate.” Thereupon 
“Herr Guardini posed the [rhetorical] question whether every word, which 


57 Ibid. 
58 In an earlier draft it had yet another name, “Sprache der Philosophie.” See Buber to 
Preetorius, July 7, 1957, ms. var. 350/chet 588b, MBA. 
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is spoken authentically, is not religious?” The protocol concludes by not- 
ing that “Herr Buber concurs [with Guardini] but nonetheless expresses 
doubts about all theories that regard language as given specifically by God. 
That is, theories that do not take humans [as the actual speakers of lan- 
guage] sufficiently into account.” In trying to push Guardini to adjust his 
conception of the “religious” to the sensibilities of nonbelievers, Buber 
seems to have shared Heidegger’s concern that the Catholic theologian 
would lend the conference, in Heidegger’s words, an unwarranted “narrow, 
confessional” cast.”” 

In endorsing Heidegger’s caveat, Buber would emphasize the adjective 
narrow. One’s religious confession and beliefs cannot, nor should they, be 
suppressed in order to engage in dialogue. As he explained in an enthu- 
siastic response to an essay evaluating his thought from the perspective of 
Catholicism penned by Urs von Balthasar (1905-88), a genuine religious 
dialogue as exemplified by the distinguished Swiss theologian is comprised 
of two essential features: “that the speaker really be rooted in the religious 
reality from which he speaks and that, without compromising the convic- 
tion of his speech [Entscheidung seiner Rede], he acknowledge the mystery 
of the relationship of the person whom he addresses [Besprochenen] to 
transcendence.” Buber acknowledges that this position (Haltung) entails 
a cognitive and existential paradox, but a paradox that is necessary if “faith 
and humanity” are to “coexist in our world.” In brief, genuine religious 
dialogue is at one and the same a “demand” (Förderung) and request for 
“help’—a turning to one’s partner in dialogue with the expectation that 
one’s faith and humanity would be affirmed by her or him.” Genuine reli- 
gious dialogue—as opposed to “fictitious conversations”—flows from “con- 
viction to conviction, but also from one open-hearted person to another 
open-hearted person.” 

After more than a year’s preparation—with the exchange of close to a 
hundred letters and four joint preparatory meetings and individual meet- 
ings between Preetorius and Buber (in Munich, Paris, and Zurich) and 
Preetorius and Heidegger (in Munich)—the date of the conference on 
language was set for November 17-22, 1958, in Munich, to be repeated a 
week later in Berlin at the Akademie der Künste. But it did not come to 
pass. 

In early August 1957 Buber and his wife Paula boarded a ship in Venice 
that was to take them back to Israel after a lecture tour in Europe. Suddenly 


5 Podewils to Buber, July 2, 1958, in which he reports to Buber Heidegger’s apprehensions 
about Guardini., ms. var. 350/588b:1, MBA. 

°° Buber to Hans Paeschke, January 4, 1958. Buber, Briefwechsel, 3:441; cf. Hans Urs von 
Balthasar, “Martin Buber und das Christentum,” Wort und Wahrheit 12 (1957): 653-65, “Mar- 
tin Buber and Christianity,” in The Philsophy of Martin Buber, ed. Paul Arthur Schilpp and 
Maurice Friedman (London: Cambridge University Press, 1967), 341-59, and Einsame Zwie- 
sprache. Martin Buber und das Christentum (Cologne/Olten: Hegner, 1958). 

6! Buber, “Dialogue,” in Between Man and Man, trans. R. G. Smith (New York: Macmillan, 1965), 7. 
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Paula, a robust woman of eighty-one, collapsed and was rushed to hospital. 
She died less than two weeks later and was buried at the ancient Jewish 
cemetery at the Lido in Venice. The profoundly bereaved Buber returned 
to Israel, uncertain how he would proceed after the loss of his wife and 
most intimate partner of nearly sixty years. To a friend he wrote, “The 
structure of my life has been broken apart so thoroughly that I have given 
up all plans to lecture abroad, including Munich.” Count Podewils was 
beside himself when he learned of Buber’s decision to cancel his partici- 
pation in the conference. Hurt and bewildered, he sought to persuade 
Buber to reconsider his decision,” and reported that Heidegger also 
greeted the news of his cancellation as “ein großer Ausfall” (a great loss).®* 
How could the conference take place without Buber? As a possible solu- 
tion, Count Podewils suggested that Buber submit the text of his lecture 
to be read on his behalf at the conference. Buber declined, explaining that 
at this difficult juncture in his life he no longer had the requisite spiritual 
focus to write the lecture he had intended for the conference. He would be 
glad to send his greetings to the conference from Jerusalem, however.” 
Count Podewils resolved to go ahead with the conference, which was now 
rescheduled for January 19-23, 1959. 

In a letter to Buber, dated March 13, 1959, Count Podewils shared with 
Buber Heidegger’s reflections on the conference in his, Buber’s, absence. 
All that remains, Heidegger bemoaned, is “dialectic and information, but 
not dialogue in the sense of speaking out of listening to one another” (Es 
gibt noch Dialektik und Information, aber keinen Dialog mehr im Sinne 
eines aufeinander hörenden Durschsprechens).°° Buber replied that he did 
not agree that dialogue per se is dead; rather it is a persistent, unflagging 
commitment to dialogue that has been lost. A rededication to the “indi- 
visible truth of dialogue” is, therefore, all the more pressing.” 

Gradually emerging from mourning the death of his wife, Buber agreed 
to come to Munich in July 1960 and participate in a small follow-up con- 


è? Buber to Maurice Friedman, cited in Friedman, Buber: The Life and the Work, 3:243. 

°° Preetorius to Buber, September 17, 1958, ms. var. 350/591a:1, MBA. 

èt Preetorius to Buber, September 19, 1958, ms. var. 350/591a:1, MBA. 

6 Buber to Preetorius, October 8, 1958, ms. var. 350/chet 588b, MBA; cf. “Sodann ist es das 
Ausscheiden Martin Bubers: nach dem Tode seiner Frau, der ihn aufs schwerste traf, fand er 
nicht mehr die Kraft, die weite Reise zu machen und mitzuwirken und doch war er es, der 
zusammen mit M. Heidegger und C. F. v. Weizsäcker den Grund zu dieser Tagung gelegt und 
noch vorigen Sommer in Prinz Carl Palais an einer letzen Besprechung teilgenommen hat.— 
Nicht nur seine a.o. Persönlichkeit vermissen wir schmerzlich, und dass von ihm gewählte 
Thema, das Wort, das gesprochen wird, fehlt in der Vortragsreihe. Unsere Wünsche, unsere 
Grüsse gehen in dieser Stunde zu dem verehrten grossen Freunde nach Jerusalem” (Emil 
Preetorius, “Einleitung zur Sprachtagung.” January 19, 1959, ms. var. 350/44b, 1, MBA). The 
greetings to Buber were sent to Jerusalem by telegram: “Akademie und Vortragende vermissen 
Sie schmerzlich und gedenken Ihrer in herzlicher Verehrung bei Eroeffnung der Sprachta- 
gung. Emil Preetorius” (ms. var. 350/541a:26, MBA). 

66 Podewils to Buber, March 13, 1959, ms. var. 350/38:1, MBA. 

67 Buber to Podewils, March 29, 1959, ms. var. 350/38:1, MBA. 
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ference on “Wort und Wirklichkeit”—word, the spoken word, and reality.” 
The theme of Buber’s lecture was the same that he had originally planned 
to give at the conference on language (die Sprache): “Das Wort, das ge- 
sprochen wird” (The word that is spoken). In the meantime, Count Po- 
dewils sent him a copy of the handwritten text of Heidegger’s conference 
lecture. Buber evidently studied the text carefully in preparing his own 
lecture for the July conference. Although he does not expressly refer to 
Heidegger in his lecture, virtually all the many press reports on the con- 
ference interpreted it as a reply to Heidegger, which is the perspective that 
I will assume in my analysis of Heidegger and Buber’s lectures on speech 
as dialogue.” 


IV 


Delivered on July 11, 1960, in the aula of the University of Munich, “The 
Word That Is Spoken” was for the eighty-two-year-old Buber not just an- 
other occasional lecture, or mere intellectual exercise.” Although penned 
with a controlled cadence and a carefully crafted conceptual dialectic, it 
was animated by a palpable existential earnestness. As a point of departure 
Buber endorses Heidegger’s premise—again, without explicitly referring to 
his adversary—that language is a distinctive mode of existence (Seinsweise), 
or as Heidegger put it his lecture, “language qua speech . . . is the foun- 
dation of human being” (beruht das Menschenwesen in der Sprache als die 
Sprache).”' To be sure, both Buber and Heidegger agree that speech may 


° In addition to Buber, whose lecture opened the conference, papers were read by Werner 
Heisenberg (“Sprache und Wirklichkeit in der modernen Physik”), Carl J. Burckhardt (“Das 
Wort im politischen Geschehen”), and Wladimir Weide (“Das Kunstwerk: Sprache und Ge- 
stalt”). 

°° See, e.g., “Martin Buber in der Universität: Das Word, das gesprochen wird,” Münchner 
Merkur, July 13, 1960; “Drei weise Manner: Vom Vortragszyklus der Bayrischen Akademie der 
schönen Künste,” Deuttsche Zeitung und Wirtschafts-Zeitung (Stuttgart), July 21, 1960; “Fünf-Tage- 
Gesprach tiber die Sprache: Martin Buber, Wener Heisenberg, Carl J. Burchhardt, Wolfgane 
Schadewaldt und Wladimir Weidlé in Miinchen,” Der Tagesspiegel (Berlin), July 22, 1960; “Wort 
und Wirklichkeit: Ein Zyklus von Vorträgen der Bayrischen Akademie der schönen Künste,” 
Der Tat (Zurich), July 23, 1960; “Wie sagt man, was sich nicht sagen läßt? ‘Sprache und Wirk- 
lichkeit’: Ein Symposium der bayrischen Akademie der schönen Künste,” Die Welt (Hamburg), 
July 9, 1960. 

” See the conference program “Die Bayerische Akademie der schönen Künste gibt sich die 
Ehre, zu der Sommertagung 1960 Wort und Wirklichkeit einzuladen,” ms. var. 350/38.1 MBA. 

7! Martin Heidegger, “The Way to Language,” in On the Way to Language, trans. Peter D. Hertz 
(San Francisco: Harper, 1979), 112, and “Der Weg zur Sprache,” in Gesamtausgabe, 1. Abteilung: 
Veröffentlichte Schriften, 1910-1976, vol. 12, Unterwegs zur Sprache (Frankfurt: Klostermann, 1985), 
230; cf. “Just as the most eager speaking at one another does not make a conversation ...so for 
a conversation no sound is necessary, not even a gesture. Speech can renounce all the media of 
sense, and it is still speech. . . . Of course, I am not thinking of lovers’ tender silence, resting in 
one another, the expression and discernment of which can be satisfied by a glance, indeed by 
the mere sharing of a gaze, which is rich in inward relations.” Dialogical silence need not be 
grounded in “a gesture, a physical attitude of one to the other” (Martin Buber, Between Man and 
Man, trans. R. G. Smith [New York: Macmillan, 1965], 3-5). 
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be silent. To cite Heidegger: “A man may speak endlessly, and all the time 
say nothing. Another man may remain silent, not speak at all and yet, 
without speaking, say a great deal.”” To speak is to “say” something, that is to 
point to the “clearing” or the life-world in which one’s being unfolds; lan- 
guage as saying (Sagen) is the “clearing of ‘Da,’ which constitutes the Being 
of man as ‘Da-Sein,’” of a concrete, emphatically individual existence. In this 
respect, Heidegger cites the German Romantic author Jean Paul, saying that 
language is “the spiritual index finger” (der geistige Zeigefinger).”” He thus 
infers that “all true language . . . is in the nature of destiny.””* 

To Buber’s mind Heidegger’s principal focus on the ontological struc- 
ture of language neglects the intersubjective dimension of the spoken word. 
The ontological character of language qua speech “would be completely 
missed,” Buber underscores, “if one regards [it] as existing outside [the] per- 
sonal texture of speech. . . . Every attempt to understand and to explain the 
[ontological structure] of language as accessible only when detached from 
the context of its actual speakers, must lead us astray.””” For the “ontological 
basic presupposition of conversation” is “the otherness” of one’s partner in 
conversation—and that otherness is manifest “in the moment of surprise.””° 
One can never anticipate, nor should one, what the other might say, for 
the other is an autonomous subject. 

Employing Heidegger’s distinction between existenzial (existential) and 
existenziell (existentiell)—the self in relation to being and the self as a par- 
ticular entity—Buber bemoans the “de-Socratizing” of speech by philoso- 
phers who are “well-acquainted with the existential but not with the ex- 
istentiell” expression of language.” The attendant “monologisierende Hybris” 
of philosophers”*—the hubris that allows Heidegger and his epigoni to treat 
language as a self-contained monologue—is “something that rarely hap- 
pens to a poet.”” This latter remark is, of course, an acerbic allusion to 
Heidegger’s view that poetry is the quintessence of language and think- 
ing: “All reflective thinking is poetic, and all poetry is a kind of thinking.”*” 
For all genuine thinking (Denken), is poetic (dichterisch), illuminating a ho- 
rizon of Ausdichtung—a creative linguistic act that “clears” a space (Einräu- 
mung) for entities as entities to come into the open by naming them. Not 
all thinking is of course poetic, nor is all poetry thoughtful. But true phi- 


” Buber, “The Way to Language,” 122. 

73 Ibid., 123. 

74 Ibid., 133. 

7 Buber, “The Word That Is Spoken,” in The Knowledge of Man: Selected Essays, trans. Maurice 
Friedman and Ronald Gregor Smith (London: Allen & Unwin, 1965), 110. 

76 Ibid., 113. 

7 Ibid. 

78 Martin Buber, “Das Wort, das gesprochen wird,” in Martin Buber Werkausgabe, vol. 6, 
Sprachphilosophische Schriften, ed. with introduction and critical commentary by Asher Biemann 
(Gütersloh: Gütersloher, 2003), 128. 

7 Buber, “The Word That Is Spoken,” 101. 

# Heidegger, “On the Way to Language,” 136. 
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losophy is denkerisch-dichterisch, both thoughtful and poetic.”' Without dis- 
puting this proposition, Buber insists that poetry correctly understood is 
dialogical: “For the poem is spokenness, spokenness to the Thou, wherever 
this partner might be”? (Denn das Gedicht ist Gesprochenheit, Gespro- 
chenheit zum Du, wo immer ihm der Partner wese).”” Buber continues to 
probe the philosophical or rather the epistemic and ultimately ontological 
significance of poetry. “But—so it may be asked—if this is so, if it is not a 
metaphor but a fact that the poem is a spokenness, then does that neces- 
sarily mean that. .. . the poem [qua dialogue] can be regarded according 
to its content of truth?”** Buber answers this question in the affirmative, 
that is, if the truth attested to by the poet is not “an expressible What.”*’ 
The poet does not evoke “a reality outside the [act of] speaking.”*° On the 
contrary, the truth of which the poet speaks is bound to his or her inner 
existence; the poet says what he or she means. “The relation between 
meaning and saying points us to the relation between the intended unity 
of meaning and saying, on the one hand, and that between meaning and 
saying and the personal existence itself | personhaftes Dasein], on the other 
hand.”®” And here comes the punch, what Buber clearly intends to be the 
decisive blow against the entire edifice of Heidegger’s existential ontology. 
The truth that the poet bespeaks, Buber proclaims in nigh-prophetic dic- 
tion, 


is not the sublime “unconcealment” suitable to Being itself, the aletheia of the 
Greeks; it is the simple conception of truth of the Hebrew Bible [’ emet], whose etymon 
means “faithfulness,” the faithfulness of human beings or the faithfulness of God.” 
The truth of the word that is genuinely spoken is, in its highest forms—in poetry 
and incomparably still more so in that message-like saying [Spruch] that descends 
out of the stillness over a disintegrating human world [zerfallende Menschenwelt |—an 
indivisible unity. . . . Itis . . . a faithful truth [eine getreue Wahrheit] in relation to the 
person addressed, whom the speaker means as such, no matter whether he bears a name 
or is anonymous, is familiar or alien [gleichviel, ob er namentragend oder anonym, vertraut 
oder fremd sei]. . . . The human truth of which I speak—the truth vouchsafed to 
men—is no pneuma that pours itself out from above on a band of men now be- 
comes superpersonal [überpersonhaft]: [the human truth of which I speak rather] 
opens itself only in one’s existence as a person. This concrete person—in the life- 


3! See Michael Inwood, A Heidegger Dictionary (Oxford: Blackwell, 1999), 169. 

$? Buber, “The Word That Is Spoken,” 108. 

3 Buber, “Das Wort, das gesprochen wird,” 134. 

34 Thid. 

5 Ibid. 

86 Ibid., 109. 

87 Thid. 

* For Buber, faithfulness to God and to one’s fellow human beings are coterminous, if not 
identical. Faithfulness (Treue) is thus to be understood as an existential posture rather than a 
cognitive affirmation. 
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space allotted to him—answers with his faithfulness for the word that is spoken by 
him.” 


This statement, with which Buber concluded his lecture, brings to a full 
crescendo his critique of Heidegger as betraying the humanistic tradition 
of German philosophy and letters. This tradition is betrayed by an ontology 
that neglects the interpersonal responsibility of the individual to the other, 
be he or she a stranger who bears no name, and allows for the celebration 
of “superpersonal” social and political entities in our “disintegrating hu- 
man world.” 

That reaffirmation of humanism is Buber’s animating concern is at- 
tested to by a contribution he made to an international conference in 1947 
marking the bicentennial of the birth of Goethe. Buber was invited to 
participate in the conference by Robert Maynard Hutchins (1899-1977) ,” 
then chancellor of the University of Chicago, who served as the chair of 
the conference, which incidentally took place in Aspen, Colorado, because, 
as “a small, simple and somewhat remote community,” it was deemed to be 
“free of the distractions of a large city,” thus permitting the type of reflec- 
tion worthy of the great German poet and humanist.” Buber appropriately 
entitled his contribution “Remarks on Goethe’s Concept of Humanity.”” In 
his exposition, he notes that Goethe “anticipates what in our own time has 
been defined as ‘thrownness’ [Geworfenheit|”—a term of course coined by 
no other than Heidegger to denote “the mode of being” into which one is 
“thrown” by destiny. Buber proceeds to explain that “in this context,” 
Goethe refers to man as a “creature,” who in the anguished realization that 
his Faustian ambition is ultimately a vacuous vanity, “experiences himself as 
a creature.” “It is obvious,” Buber continues, that Goethe “does not mean 
here a mere creature-among-creatures,” for “the true essence of humanity 
reveals itself not in the species, but in the person of whom Goethe calls “der 
edle Mensch,” the noble individual.” And “Goethe’s edler Mensch achieves 
true humanity... only by being,” in Goethe’s disarmingly simple formula- 
tion, “‘helpful and kind,’” qualities that, again to cite the poet, that “dis- 
tinguish us from all other beings known to us.””* Goethe’s vision of the 
noble individual, Buber pointedly contends, “bears a message, both ex- 
horting and encouraging, also to our time, although, or precisely because, it 


® Ibid., 110; “Das Wort, das gesprochen wird,” 109-10. 

% Correspondence, ms. var. 350/309b, MBA. 

°! Arnold Bergstaesser, ed., Goethe and the Modern Age: The International Convocation at Aspen, 
Colorado, 1949 (Chicago: Regenry, 1950), vii. 

® Buber, “Remarks on Goethe’s Concept of Humanity,” in Goethe and the Modern Age, 227-33, 
Buber’s paper was read on his behalf, since he was unable to attend the conference. 

93 Ibid., 230. 

°* Ibid., 231; cf. “Edel sei der Mensch, hilfreich und gut!” (Goethe, “Das Göttliche,” in 
Goethes Werke, Hamburger Ausgabe, 14 vols. [Munich: Beck, 1982], 1:147). 
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is so evidently remote from” embodying those qualities that constitute hu- 
man nobility.” 

We have no written record of how Heidegger reacted to Buber’s critique. 
From the discussions he had with Buber regarding the organization of the 
conference on language, he certainly had a clear idea of Buber’s position. 
One can thus discern within his lecture comments that may be construed 
as an anticipatory response to Buber, such as when he acknowledged that 
“this sounds as if we were talking of a selfish solipsism. But language does 
not insist upon itself alone in the sense of purely self-seeking, all-oblivious 
self-admiration. As Saying, the nature of language is the appropriative show- 
ing which disregards precisely itself, in order to free that which is shown, 
to its authentic appearance.” Nonetheless, the ontological structure of 
language qua the spoken word can only be properly ascertained when it is 
considered in and of itself, indeed, as a monologue. For “it is language 
alone which speaks authentically; and language speaks lonesomely.””” Hei- 
degger undoubtedly felt that Buber failed to understand his argument. 
One may surmise that he would have reiterated what he wrote in 1952 to 
Hannah Arendt, “Martin Buber . . . clearly knows nothing about philoso- 
phy.” But then added with a touch of ironic generosity, “surely he does not 
really need to either.” Although she may have shared Heidegger’s judg- 
ment in this regard, she nonetheless held Buber in high esteem, especially 
with respect to his intellectual and political integrity.” 

Heidegger’s disdainful dismissal of Buber’s philosophical credentials 
was occasioned by the article previously mentioned that Buber published 
in Merkur in February 1952. Six months later Heidegger came across yet an- 
other article by Buber, “Hope for This Hour” (“Hoffnung fiir diese Stunde”) 
published in the same journal.'” His response this time is nothing less than 
ecstatic. In a letter to his wife, Heidegger in exultant tones reports: 


The essay by M. Buber [in which he spoke of the exigent need of the postwar 
generation to reestablish existential trust] is excellent & when you’re here [at the 


® Ibid, 233. 

°° Heidegger, “The Way to Language,” 131. 

7 Ibid., 134. 

®® Heidegger to Arendt, February 27, 1952, in Hannah Arendt and Martin Heidegger, Letters, 
1925-1975, ed. Ursula Ludz and trans. Andrew Shields (Orlando, FL: Harcourt, 2004), 110-11. 

® See Hannah Arendt to Kurt Blumenfeld, May 19, 1957: “Dafür aber habe ich Buber näher 
kennengelernt, und eigentlich hat er dann doch mir gefallen. Er ist besser als alle diese Juden, 
weil er eine wirkliche Neugier und Lernfähigkeit für die Welt hat, und er ist mit seinen 
beinahe 80 Jahren lebendiger und empfänglicher als alle diese dogmatischen Rechthaber und 
Besserwisser. Er hat eine gewisse Souveränität, die mir gefällt. Ganz abgesehen von all dem, was 
einem nicht gefällt und worüber wir uns garnicht erst lange aufhalten müssen, weil wir beide 
genau wissen, und sowieso einer Meinung sind” (In keinem Besitz verwurzelt: Die Korrespondenz 
Hannah Arendt, Kurt Blumenfeld, ed. Ingeborg Nordmann and Iris Pilling [Hamburg: Rotbuch, 
1995], 191). Also see “Un Guide de la Jeunesse: Martin Buber,” Le Journal Juif 12, no. 17 (April 16, 
1935); Hannah Arendt, “A Guide for Youth: Buber,” in The Jewish Writings, ed. Jerome Kohn and 
Ron H. Feldman (New York: Schocken, 2007), 31-33. 

100 Martin Buber, “Hoffnung für diese Stunde,” Merkur 6, no. 8 (August 1958): 711-18. 
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time Heidegger was ensconced in his cabin at the edge of the Black Forest] we’ll 
have plenty to say about it. The diagnosis is very far-sighted and of great wisdom— 
but the healing must start even deeper than he [Buber] suggests.’°' And there re- 
mains a question of whether we mortals address our eternal Thou (B. means God) 
through our mortal Saying-Thou to one another, or whether we aren’t brought into 
correspondence to one another only through God’s address. The question remains 
whether this “either-or” is sufficient at all or whether both the one and the other 
have to be prepared even more primordially, a preparation which of course again 
requires the [divine] address and its protection [Geheißes und seines Schutzes]. The 
final sentence of [Buber’s essay] is beautiful and essential: “Reconciliation effects 
reconciliation” [Versöhnung wirkt Verséhnung].'°” 


And Heidegger adds: “Mere forgiving and asking for forgiveness are not 
enough. Reconciliation belongs with ‘atonement’ & ‘to atone’ (Versöhnen, 
Versühnen, gehört zu ‘sühnen’), [and thus] really means: to still [stillen —to 
bring one another the stillness of belonging to one another in essence 
[Wesenszugehörigkeit]. The genuine & fruitful & fundamentally ceaseless di- 
alogue [Gespräch] is one where those conversing [although] different in kind 
intuitively recognize [their Wesenszugehérigkeit], and neither out of mere in- 
different acceptance nor according to a single yardstick & its doctrine.”'? 

In light of these reflections on the existential ground of reconciliation, it 
would seem that the failure of Heidegger and Buber to achieve the dialogue 
both manifestly sought was due to their different conceptions of what Buber 
called a religious encounter. Buber had expected what the poet Paul Celan 
who upon a visit to Heidegger’s cabin retreat in July 1966, inscribed in the 
philosopher’s guestbook, “mit einer Hoffnung auf ein kommendes Wort im 
Herzen” (with the hope for a word coming in the heart). Heidegger was re- 
luctant to utter the word Buber and Celan had hoped for, because he ap- 
parently deemed it but a surface gesture; the genuine act of atonement is 
to be expressed and attained beyond words, in the stillness in which an ex- 
istential bond is forged between individuals, regardless of their primordial 


101 In his review of a draft of this essay, Hans Dieter Betz brought to my attention a possible 
source of this trope: Herecleitus, frag. B45: “You will not find the limits of the soul when you 
go, traveling on every road, so deep a logos does it have.” 

10° Martin Heidegger, Letters to His Wife, 1915-1970, selected, edited, and annotated by 
Gertrud Heidegger and trans. R. D. V. Glasgow (London: Polity, 2010), 225, and “Mein liebes 
Seelchen”: Briefe Martin Heideggers an seine Frau Elfride, 1915-1970, ed. Gertrud Heidegger 
(Munich: Deutsch Verlags-Anstalt, 2005), 279. (I have revised the English translation to render 
it more idiomatic.) That Heidegger is referring to Buber’s essay “Hope for this Hour,” which he 
does not specify in his letter, is ascertained contextually and from the one citation from the 
essay he gives. 

' Heidegger, Letters to His Wife, 226. What Heidegger understands by a silent dialogue, the 
bringing “one another to the stillness of a Wesenszugehörigkeit,” may be gathered from his 
notion of Verschweigenheit, to silence or rather to engage in a dialogue beyond the possible 
existential obfuscations of speech: “As a mode of discoursing, Verschweigenheit articulates the 
intelligibility of Dasein in so primordial manner that it gives rise to a potentiality for hearing 
which is genuine, and to a being-with-one-another which is transparent [das echte Hörenkönnen 
und durchsichtig Miteinandersein|” (Martin Heidegger, Sein und Zeit: Gesamtausgabe, vol. 2 
[Frankfurt: Klostermann, 1977], 219). 
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and historical differences. The seemingly insurmountable divide between 
Buber and Heidegger may have been also and perhaps ultimately theologi- 
cal, or rather, more precisely put, their divergent horizons of expectation 
(Erwartungshorizonte) were inflected by contrasting conceptions of grace and 
atonement. Heidegger, who as you may recall initially studied for the Cath- 
olic priesthood, articulated these differences succinctly in his letter to his 
wife. Permit me, then, to cite once again a key passage in that letter: “And 
there remains,” he explained to his wife, “a question of whether we mortals 
address our eternal Thou (B. means God) through our mortal Saying-Thou 
to one another, or whether we aren’t brought into correspondence to one 
another only through God’s address. The question remains whether this 
‘either-or’ is sufficient at all or whether both the one and the other have to 
be prepared even more primordially [ursprünglicher|, a preparation which 
of course again requires the [divine] address and its protection [Geheißes und 
seines Schutzes|”—God’s commanding word bears within it a protective grace 
and thus empowers one to trust in the promise of reconciliation. 

Buber’s (and perhaps also Celan’s) opposing vision of reconciliation was, 
if you will, informed by a Jewish theological sensibility that atonement 
proceeds on two parallel trajectories, which although theologically corre- 
lated are in practice separate. Yom Kippur exemplifies this bifurcated con- 
ception of atonement. The rituals and prayers of this day of fasting and 
penitence are dedicated to beseeching God to forgive one for religious 
sins, and for these transgressions alone. For there is no atonement for of- 
fenses against God until one has turned to one’s neighbors whom one has 
offended and not only begs forgiveness but has righted the wrong done to 
them." 

When I commenced my research on this essay, I shared the assumption 
of Buber’s critics that Heidegger’s eagerness to engage Buber in dialogue 
was prompted by a desire to receive from him, an “arch-Jew,” exculpation, 
or as Celan bitterly put it when he first heard of Buber’s meeting with 
Heidegger, a “Persilschein”—a Persil passport, a whitewash for his Nazi 


past.'° That may be true, at least in part, but the failed encounter was also 


104 In his comments on a draft of this essay, Hans Dieter Betz comments that “this is the 
position of Jesus as expressed in the Lord’s Prayer”: “Our Father in heaven, hallowed be thy 
name. . . . Give us this day our daily bread and forgive our debts, as we have also forgiven our 
debtors” (Matt. 6:9-13). In an essay he had written at the time of his first meeting with 
Heidegger (Martin Buber, “Guilt and Guilt Feelings,” in The Knowledge of God, trans. M. 
Friedman and R. G. Smith [London: Allen & Unwin, 1965], 116), Buber spoke of an esteemed 
German friend—an oblique reference to the novelist and poet Hans Carossa (1878-1956), 
who allowed himself to be co-opted to serve as the president of the Nazi-sponsored European 
Association of Writers—as one who refused to regard “himself as forgiven by God for the 
blunder of a moment because he did not forgive himself.” On Buber’s reference to Carossa in 
this passage, see Friedman, Buber: The Life and the Work, 3:107. 

1° Lyon, Paul Celan and Martin Heidegger, 98. Perhaps because he felt a deep spiritual bond 
with Buber, Celan was especially outraged when he learned that he was to share a public forum 
with Heidegger. He confided in a colleague that “he personally would not have agreed to an 
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what Buber would call a Vergegnung, a mismeeting born of divergent ex- 
pectations of what constitutes dialogical reconciliation. 

The late political scientist and sociologist Ralf Dahrendorf (1929-2009) 
held that when one is tempted to say something lyrical one should 
promptly bring a lecture or essay to a close. But being of weak character 
and incorrigibly prone to schmaltz, I will permit myself a lyrical peroration. 
In his contribution to the conference on Goethe, Robert M. Hutchins, rep- 
resenting the University of Chicago, observed that: 


Goethe’s faith in goodness, his faith in humanity, his faith in the goodness of 
humanity is the solid ground beneath the feet of those who refuse to be drawn into 
the morass of cynicism and despair. This faith is a creative force, a force that can 
make us better than we are and that will lead others to have trust in us and to 
become better than they have been. Through this faith we may lay the foundations 
of the Civilization of Dialogue. Through this faith we may bring about that moral, 
intellectual, and spiritual revolution which unite mankind in lasting peace.'°° 


These edificatory words by Hutchins, which echo Buber’s dialogical hu- 


manism, have left a distinctive stamp on the ethos of the University of Chi- 


107 
cago. 


encounter with the German thinker until there had been some accounting by Heidegger for 
his words and actions during and after 1933. In his mind Buber’s meeting conveyed a public 
sense of accommodation or reconciliation, and he was not about to grant that” (ibid.). 

'0°R.M. Hutchins, “Goethe and the Unity of Mankind,” in Goethe and the Modern Age, 401-2. 

107 As an exemplification of this dialogical ethos, Hans Dieter Betz, Professor Emeritus of 
New Testament at the Divinity School of the University of Chicago, read a draft of this article 
with inimitable care. He not only spared me embarrassing typographical errors but also shared 
with me detailed reflections on the issues raised in the essay, which prompted me to refor- 
mulate many of my arguments with greater nuance. 
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